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THE QUAKER’S BUDGET. 





Yu the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


FarenD,—Since iy last epistle anto thee, I have 
beea sorely and grievously tormented by those 
yheumatic ailments, which, I informed thee, I am 
eomewh prone to. I kuow not whence they sprang, 
save that. I have my suspicions, that the exertions 
which I underwent in mine office of peace-maker, 
and the cold penetrating dew which at the same 
time fell, were the great movers thereof. But what- 
ever might be the cause, the effect, I can tell thee, 
was most lamentable. Thyself may, perchance, 
have suffered in like manner, and may feel some- 
what of sympathy therein. Not the racke of the 
toquisition (which I verily believe to bave been the 
invention of the arch fiend himself, and which, in 
truth and soberness, I abhor) ever inflicted more 
terrible tortures on its trembling martyr, than the 
agonies which rioted in every limb and fibre of my 
body: the power of motion had departed from me» 
and sleep visited not mine eyelids, and restless and 
miserable, I groaned in bitterness of soul ; nay, | 
was even sometimes driven to the utterance of pro- 
fane expletives, savouring somewhat of execrations 
(which I am the more surprised at, seeing that my 
temper is, io ordinary, sedate and calm, nor easily 
foased to the unseemly exuberance of rage, and 
which, upon my recovery, it did repent me of.) At 
times, alav, I did opine, that I was nigh unto the 
gate of death; that thou and I should no more greet 
each other in friendliness; and that the goodly flower 
of our correspondence would be destroyed in the 
very germ; and that I should stretch forth my 
right hand to the world, as a token of the farewel 
Of peace. Yet, in sooth, I felt loath to leave the 
gteen sunny valley of life, with so kindly a prospect 
ef a calm and smiling winter. But most of all was 
I enwilling to leave, unto solitude and sorrow, the 
kind, gentle, humble Dora; and I know not why, 
bat it appeared to me, as if the chain of affection 
which bound me to her became stronger and stronger 
ae the pulses of life grew fainter: and verily my 
heart seemed to cherish her more dearly in death, 
than in all my life before, 


But thanks to her unwearied kindness and care 
(aided, I doubt not, by the skill of our apothecary, 
who was, in truth, profuse in the sheddiog of my 
blood, and did give unto me more potions than would 
have killed or cured a better man; aud, I fear me, 
the items of his bill will be of a serious and verbose 
nature) L was again enrolled in the living list of 
men. But how shall [ describe unto thee, the match- 
less, endless goodness of Dora? Unenthusiastic and 
immovable as I am, I could run riot in her praises; 
and were Ia man of flowing words, I could fill—yea, 
I eould fill my day-book with encomiums upon her. 
She hovered round my couch like a ministering angel 
of mercy, and I hailed her approach as the barbinger 
of peace, and hope, and life. The mild aceents of 
consolation which fell from her lips (—lips which 
never opened in unkindness towards man,—and 
which are ruddy too, and smiling at times; but, 
I fear me, Lam speaking in the words of the flesh) 
were like the voice of Heaven, when it bids the 
roaring sea appease its fury. The bright tear of 
pity, which trembled: in her eyelids, fell with such 
soothing balm upon my soul, that it was as the dew 
of Heaven to the parched and dying flowret ; like 
the manna of the wilderness to the famished wan- 
derer, Offices like these are woman’s excellence. 
Not the gay glare of midnight beauty; not the airy 
steps of mazy elegance, have half the gracefulness 
of the light tread of kindoess round the bed of 
suffering: not the collected gems of earth shine 
like one tear in the eye of mercy. When I forget 
the debt of gratitude which I owe unto thee, Dora! 
may my right-hand forget its cunning (though it 
may be it hath but little share thereof.) 

After undergoing rather a long confinement, I 
arose from my bed, and my convalesceuce has been 
thenceforth rapid. My apothecary did counsel me 
to ride out into the country, when I could endure 
the toil thereof, for the benefit of air and exercise ; 
and on fifth day last, I did hire of a neighbour 
(though not one of our calling) a vehicle which he 
called a gig, though, to my perception (yet I hold 
myself not very learned in these matters) it had but 
few claims to that appellation, nor was it very easy or 
comfortable to sit therein, seeing that the concussions 
were vigorous and manifold, as my limbs can witness. 
I did prefer that mode of travel to equestrianism, 
being not very skilful in the latter accomplishment, 








and was particular as to the qualifications of the 


animal to be appended thereto, minding the casual- 
ties I have seen arising from their wilfulness; and 
he affirmed unto me, that it was of a peaceful and 
tractable nature, nor given to sudden springinge 
and startings, and the like unseemly habits; and 
truly I red in opinion with him, observing 
that it did not much abound in larity: yet 
nevertheless did the man falsify, as the event wilg 
inform thee, Now it was uot meet for me, being 
still an invalid, to trust myself alone upon the ex- 
pedition, knowing not what untoward chanees might 
happen; therefore I entreated Dora to bear me 
company, and she unhesitatingly and kindly con- 
sented; and we set out thereon (but do not thou 
smile at, or animadvert upon the circumstanee, 
calling to mind the footing we were upon, and the 
situation I was then placed in.) It was early in the 
morning; the sun was shining in anclouded splen- 
dour; the dew-drops which yet hung upon the 
bushes were glittering in its beams; the birds were 
expanding their wings, to meet its influence, and 
carolling io the fulness of their happiness ; and Na 
ture seemed prepared to run her course in joyful- 
ness. And how pleasant withal, and grateful, were 
my sensations! I was like the pining captive, let 
forth at once to liberty, to life, andday. The balmy 
breath of morn, bearing in its sighs the essence of a 
thousand flowers, was more dear to me than all the 
far-famed perfumes of Arabia; than all the incense 
to the gods of old, We proceeded onward for some 
time, in a composed and sober pace (for, in truth, 
the roads in our parts are no wise smooth or free 
from obstacles) and I exclaimed, with ecstasy, 
“ What are all the artificial fanuings of obsequious 
slaves to the luxurious maids of glowing Athens, to: 
this cool breeze of nature, which brings such health 
and inspiration on its wings? What are all the 
gorgeous phantasies, the boasted works of art, to 
this free range of nature’s beauties?” 1 viewed 
with delight the expanded prospect which opened 
before us; nor, in sooth, need imagination wish fer 
a lovely spot to revel in. The road ruus contiguous 
to the river, now winding along its margin, thea 
receding from it, and again beholding it bursting ~ 
majestically on the view. The eye roves on in ad- 
miration, amid the profusion of nature and of art; 
now gazing on the venerable mystic ruins of feudal 
barbarism, then surveying the light airy villas of 

















modern elegauce, Next come the bright images of 
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peace and happiness, the white cottages of the pea- 
sants, with their blooming courts and woodbine case- 
ments, the whole crowned and embellished by the vil- 
lage church. Heresmiles the long, level tract of open 
verdure ; there frown the fantastic “ time-honoured” 
mountains, bearing on their heads the gloomy wood 
of centuries. Hail to thee, Elysian valley of my 
birth ! if happiness could dwell on earth, who would 
not hope to find it in thy bosom? 

Oblivious, in the intensity of my emotions, of the 

mere corporeal office of charioteership, I had al- 
owed the reins to slip from mine hands upon the 
animal, which feeling itself at liberty, was making 
use of the wonted prerogative thereof, to regale upon 
some rich herbage which grew upon the bank, too 
invitingly for its graminivorous propensities to resist; 
unmindful of, or despising, a heap of stones and 
narrow ditch, which intervened between it and the 
object of its wishes. When, lo! my reverie was in- 
terrupted by a scream from my companion, which 
was simultaneous with a bound of the vehicle from 
a stone, and 2 plunge down the diteh, which com- 
pleted the catastrophe, by totally subverting it, and 
projecting us, at the same time, with velocity, in 
different directions. As for myself, almost before 
1 was aware of the occurrence, I found myself 
sprawling among the stones with a grievous pain 
in my right thigh, from a terrible and extensive 
bruise thereon inflicted; the effect whereof I yet 
Tabour under, seeing it is become of divers colours, 
the black principally predominating, and will not 
allow me to use it with impunity, though verily 
I return thanks, that the bone itself was not reat 
Th twain. 

But what, thou wilt ask, became of the gentle 
“Dora? She, I rejoice to say, did escape with even 
less mischief than myself, by fortunately alighting 
in the midst of a thick bushy hedge, which, if it were 
not as yielding as a bed of roses, at least, prevented 
the consequences of the concussion of harder matter, 
and presented her with no more serious visitations 
than a few prickles; the violence whereof, 1 doubt 
hot, was mitigated by the opposing series of wool. 
len garments; one audacious brier tore her outward 
vesture, and even inflicted a slight laceration on 
her downy cheek, which IT grieve not at, as it does 
but enhance its beauty, as one dark spot on the 
moon’s surface seems but to increase the brightness 
of the rest. One of the wheels was cast off and a 
shaft broken, and the horse, irritated and amazed, 
began to kick and plunge, and succeeded in freeing 
itself from the trappings, and gallopped away, leav- 
ing me sorrowful for the event, angry at my for- 
getfulness, yet thankful, upon the whole, for its 
favourable termination; while Dora adjusted her 
habiliments, and, subduing the tremblings of af. 
fright, uttered not a word of reproach, but endea_ 
voured to console me. Luckily, a stage-coach ar- 
rived soon after, which we entered (leaving the shat- 
tered remains of the gig to the care of some la- 
bourers, who promised to return them, together with 
the horse, to the proper owner, who, I am sore 
afraid, will bring me a heavy charge thereupon) 
and were conveyed near to my own abode, whither I 
contrived to hobble, and, after anointing my bruised 
limb, I retired to bed, and arose wholly refreshed 
therefrom, save with some pain and stiffuess which 


have confined me within, and enabled me to tran- 
scribe some few more extracts from the budget, 
which I here send thee. 
* * . * * * * 

Give me joy, friend! give me joy! for I have 
conquered, and obtained my dearest wish, My 
spirit seems to fly on the wing of rapture; and my 
heart too buoyant and elastic for my bosom to con- 
tain it; my.feet seem to spurn the sedateness of a 
walk, and are longing to exercise themselves in the 
evolutions of a minuet; nay, I have even detected 
my tongue giving utterance to that profane ditty 
which the vulgar name, “ Merrily danced the 
Quaker’s wife,” and have caught myself surveying 
my visage in the glass, which I have not been wont 
to do lately, save for the necessary tonsorial opera- 
tion; yet, truly (though I speak not in vanity) I 
need not be ashamed of mine own countenance. 
But I will give thee the particulars of my achieve- 
ment. J told thee that I had resolved tu ask the 
consent of Dora, when a fitting opportunity should 
oceur, and my feelings should be wound up to the 
adequate degree of confidence; now, as the garments 
of my handmaid had suffered through my means, | 
conceived it bat just to offer a suitable compensa- 
tion to her, and purchased some few of the same, 
which my good friead, the curate, upon seeing, 
was pleased to commend, and say something about 
“simplex munditiis ;” which he expounded to me 
meant, that they were neat and elegant. I, at the 
same time, acquainted him with my resolves, and 
he expressed his approbation of my choice, quoting 
something from the same heathen poet, whom I 
understand not, “ Ne sié ancille tibi amor pudori ;” 
which he informed me sigmfied, that 1 need not 
be ashamed of espousing thedamsel. The presenta- 
tion of these trifles would, I knew, afford me a 
golden t for c icatiog my hopes and 
fears, aud I determined to avail myself of it, and 
forthwith sought her, and 
But I can scarcely tell thee my address unto her; 
for, in truth, I remember it not. I did at first hesi- 
tate, and blush, and stammer; but, as I proceeded, I 
became eloquent, yea, more eloquent than I ever was 
before, or, may be, will be hereafter. I spoke much 
of my obligations towards her; my due sense and 
appreciation of her excellences; and my ardent and 
devoted affection towards her. She heard me with 
downcast eyes and glowing countenance; with now 
and then a higher elevation of her bosom. When 1 
concluded, she turned her beauteous face upon me 
radiant with kindness, while tears of grateful joy 
shone in her mild blue eyes, and said: “ I thank 
thee most sincerely for thy good opinion of me, and 
feel deeply the obligation thou wouldest confer upon 
me: thou hast ever been a good and kind master to 
me, Nathan ; and, I doubt not, wilt make a gentle 
and tender husband ; and if thou canst so far over- 
come the prejudices of society, as to take to thyself 
so humble and obscure a being as I am, I will ac- 
cept the boon in thankfulness, and can only promise 
thee, that it shall be my earnest endeavour that it 
may not repent thee thereof.” I thanked her with 
fervour, and embraced her with ecstasy, and im. 
printed on her check the first chaste kiss of love. 
Let the cold-hearted selfish worldling laugh at 














and mock the deed, I care not; nor do I envy 





the feelings of him who caunot sympathize there. 
in; for it is a ray of celestial hapiness, a fore. 
taste of eternal joy: it partakes not of the de- 
gradation of sense, but possesses the pure ethe. 
real essense of spiritual refinement. Since then 
we have arranged our proceedings, and will be 
united as soon as the necessary formalities are con. 
cluded, and set out upon a short excursion. After 
that, we shall take up our abode in the habitation 
of my fathers, where, like theirs, T hope peace and 
contentment may be the portion of thy friend, 
NATHAN WHITEHEAD, 





[SELECTIONS FROM THE QUAKER’S BUDGET.} 
—- 
TO CUPID. 
Abi! 
Quo bland@ juvenum te revocant preces.—Hor. Lib. 4. Od. 1. 
Why leav’st thou, Deceiver, the shade of thy bow’rs, 
Why leav’st thou thy bed of sweet fragrance and flow’rs, 
To melt the deep snow of the mountain ? 
Why leav’st thou yon vale, where the Graces are dancing, 
Yon pure azure sky, where bright meteors are glancing, 
To play on the ice of the fountain ? 
Go! light up Anna’s laughing eye, 
Or Emma’s artless melody, 
The soul from its sorrows awaking. 
Go, Urchin! play thy wanton wiles, 
In Mary’s tears, or Lucy’s smiles; 
Go to him—who'll willing meet thee ! 
Go to her—who’ll smiling greet thee ! 
But come not where Despair is raging ; 
Where Misery the battle’s waging, 
In the cold trembling heart that’s breaking ! 





VITAI. HEAT. 
Causa latet, vis est notissima. 


Ah! say, whence comes th’ethereal flame 
That warms this mortal, shiv’ring frame ? 
Say! can Prometheus’ theft inspire 

Such panting, glowing, living fire ? 

Say! can it be of earthly mood, 

This vital essence of our blood ? 

Or is it by th’Immortal giv’n, 

To light us on our way to Heav’n ? 

Go! bid the musing Sage disclose ; 
Enough for me to feel it as it flows. 





TO ANNA. 
Sublimi flagello 
Tange Chioen semel arrogantem, 
Why, Anna, do those smiles of thine 
On every gaudy coxcomb shine, 

On ev’ry fool who meets thee ? 
Why does thy beauteous visage own 
For him alone that chilling frown, 

Who fondly, kindly greets thee ? 


The flame that in my bosom lies, 
And at thy cold displeasure dies, 

One smile would rouse to burning ; 
But, Love, by Fashion’s whirpool tost, 
By heartless, faithless Folly lost, 

Thoul’t never see returning ! 


Hor, 





THE STOLEN KISS. 


* Plenusque direptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinact. 


To seek some cool sequester’d shade, 
Oppress’d by sultry heat I stray’d; 
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Propitious Fortune led my way, 

To where my sleeping Anna lay : 

A mossy bank her verdant bed, 

Her canopy a woodbine spread ; 

Ideal joys her soul possess’d, 

She seem’d all raptur’d, hallow‘d, blest ; 
Upon her lips a seraph-smile 

Play’d its wanton freaks awhile ; 

Then from her bosom burst a sigh, 

I treasur’d it with ecstasy ; 

Yet sigh’d not Anna’s breast alone, 

But found an echo in my own. 
Entrane’d, a nectar kiss I stole, 

And felt its magic in my soul. 

When, ah! too soon, the ardent kiss, 
Dissolv’d the pure ethereal bliss, 

Her blushing face my Anna hid, 

The daring theft she gently chid, 

She call’d me bold, presumptuous, vain, 
Then bade me give it back again. 





When the busy period of these occurrences shall 
have passed away, and a vacant hour permit, I may 
perhaps again communicate with thee, if my excur- 
sion should furnish any thing worthy of being de- 
tailed, and the Budget contain any further matter. 


N, W. 
——s-<?>S>- 
QUAKERS, 


—— 


(From the Boston Statesman. ) 
———_ 


I love Quaker ways and Quaker worship. I ve- 
nerate the Quaker principles. It does me good for the 
rest of the day when I meet any of their people in my 
path. When I am ruffled or disturbed by any occur- 
rence, the sight, or quiet voice of a quaker, acts upon 
me as aventilator, lightening the air, and taking off a 
load from the bosom. But I cannot like the Quakers 
(as Desdemona would say) ‘‘ to live with them.” I 
am all over sophisticated with humours, fancies, 
craving hourly sympathy. J must have books, pic- 
tures, theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, ambigui- 
ties, and a thousand whim-whams, which their 
simpler taste can do without. I should starve at their 
primitive banquet. My appetites are too high for the 
salads which (according to Evelyn) Eve dressed for 
the angel, my gusto too excited, 

** To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse.” 


The indirect answers which Quakers are often found 
to return to questions put to them may be explained, 
I think, without the vulgar assumption that they are 
more given to evasion and equivocation than other 
people. They naturally look to their words more care- 
fully, and are more cautious of committing themselves. 
‘They have a peculiar character to keep up on this 
head. They stand, ina manner, upon their own ve- 
racity. A Quaker is, by law, exempted from taking 
an oath. The custom of resorting to an oath, in ex- 
treme cases, sanctified as it is by all religious antiquity, 
is apt (it must be confessed) to introduce into the laxer 
sort of minds, the notion of two kinds of truth—the 
one applicable to the solemn affairs of justice, and the 
other to the common proceedings of daily intercourse. 
As truth, bound upon the conscience by an oath, can 
be but truth, so, in the common affirmations of the 
shop and the market-piace, a latitude is expected and 
conceded upon. questions wanting this solemn cove: 
nant, Something less than truth satisfies, 


It it common to hear a person say, ** You do not ex- 
pect me to speak as if I were upon my oath.” Hence 
a great deal of incorrectness and inadvertency short of 
falsehood, creeps into ordinary conversation; and a 
kind of secondary or laic-truth is tolerated, where 
clergy-truth, oath-truth, by the nature of the cireum- 
stances, is not required. A Quaker knows none of this 
distinction. His simple affirmation being received, 
upon the most sacred occasions, withoat any further 
test, stamps a value upon the words which he ‘is to 
use upon the most indifferent topics of life. He looks 
to them, naturally, with more severity. You can have 
of him no more than his word. He knows if he is 
caught tripping in a casual expression, he forfeits, for 
himself at least, his claim to the invidious exemption. 
He knows that his syllables are weighed ; and how far 
a consciousness of this particular watchfulness, exerted 
against a person has a tendency to produce indirect 
answers, and a diverting of the question by honest 
means, might be illustrated, and the practice justified, 
by a more sacred example than is proper perhaps to be 
more than hinted at upon this occasion. 


The admirable presence of mind, which is notorious 
in Quakers, upon all contingencies, might be traced to 
this imposed self-watchfulness—if it did not seem ra- 
ther an humble and secular scion of that old stock of 
religious constancy, which never bent or faltered in 
the Primitive Friends, or gave way to the winds of 
persecution, to the violence of judge or accuser, under 
trials of racking examinations. ** You will never be the 
wiser if I sit here answering your questions till mid- 
night,” said one of those upright justices to Penn, who 
had been putting law-cases with a puzzling subtilty— 
“ Thereafter as the answer may be,” retorted the 
Quaker. The astonishing composure of this people is 
ludicrously displayed in lighter instances. I was tra- 
velling in a stage-coach, with three male Quakers, 
buttoned up in the straitest nonconformity of their 
sect. We stopped to bait at Andover, where a meal, 
partly tea apparatus, partly supper, was set before us. 
My friends confined themselves to the tea-table: I, in 
my way, took supper. When the landlady brought in 
the bill, the eldest of my companions discovered that 
she had charged for both meals. This was resisted. 
Mine hostess was very clamorousand positive. Some 
mild arguments were used on the part of the Quakers 
for which the heated mind of the good lady seemed by 
no means a fit recipient. ‘Ihe guard came in with his 
usual peremptory notice. The Quakers pulled out 
their money, and formally tenderedit: I, in humble 
imitation, tendering mine, for the supper which I had 
taken. She would not relax in her demand. So they 
all three quietly put up their silver, as did myself, and 
marched out of the room, the eldest and gravest going 
first, with myself closing up the rear, who thought I 
could not do better than follow the example of such 
grave and warrantable personages. We got in. The 
steps wentup. The coach drove off. The murmurs 
of mine hostess, not very indistinctly or ambiguously 
pronounced, became, after a time, inaudible. And 
now my conscience (which the whimsical scene had for 
a while suspended) beginning to give some twitches, 
I waited, in the hope that some justification would be 
offered by these serious persons for the seeming in- 
justice of their conduct. 


To my great surprise, not a syllable was dropped on 
the subject. They sat as mute as at a meeting. At 
length the eldest of them broke silence, by inquiring 
of his next neighbour, “* Hast thou heard how indigos 
go at the India House?” and the question operated asa 


Scientific Wecords, 


Nutritive properties of Food.—During the last year, 
an interesting report has been presented to the French 
minister, by Messrs. Percy and Vauguelin, members 
of the Institute, by which it appears;—in bread every 
hundred pounds weight are found to contain eigh 
pounds of nutritious matter ; butcher’s meat, averaging 
the various sorts, contains only thirty-five pounds in one 
hundred: French beans (in the grain) ninety-two in 
one hundred ; broad beans eighty-nine; pease ninety- 
three; lentilles (a kind of half pea, but little known m 
England) ninety-four pounds in one hundred; greens 
and turnips furnish only eight pounds of solid nutritious 
substance in one hundred; carrots fourteen pounds; and 
what is very remarkable, one hundred pounds of potatoes 
only yield twenty-five pounds of substance valuable as 
nutrition.—One pound of good bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of the best potatoes 








ON THE SPURS OF THE ORNITHORYNCHUS. 


Dr. Traill, of Liverpool, has lately had an opportunity 
of examining the skins of a male and female ornithoryn- 
chus from New South Wales. The spurs of the male 
were remarkably strong and sharp, and the perforation 
in them so extremely minute, that it is not surprising 
that they escaped the notice of the first naturalists whe 
examined them. The tubes were so fine that they would 
not receive a horse hair, though they admitted a human 
one.— Edin. Phil. Jour. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations. made 
at Manchester, in the month of January, 1822, by 
Tuomas HANSON, Surgeon. 
—— 





BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 
The Monthly Mean 29.99 
Highest, which took place on the 21st.....es-ssee 30,25 
Lowest, which took place on the Ist........secsseeve 29,34 
Difference of the extremes 91 





Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
was on the 4th 











Spaces, taken from the daily means........ coves nate t 
Number of changes.......ese0011 

TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean.....+... 41.8 

Mean of the 29th decade, commencing on the 
25th December...... 39.1 
30th ) 39.5 

31st 





9 43.5 
3 , ending on the2ndFeb. 44.5 
Highest, which took place on the 13th Feb...... 53.0 
Lowest, which took place on the 6th ..ccccccccceee 27.0 




































Difference of the extremes 26.0 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 
the 30th... 18.6 
RAIN, &c. 
Inches. 2.386 
Number of wet days ...0...sssseeee . 13 
FOQZY «..eceecccsscersversee O 
SNOWY oe ccscrerecssscerees L 
haily 1 
WIND 
North ccccccacsecee aadadens: | WOME cixeea so. cesecaacctacsce © 
North-east ........ coves 5} North-west cscccccsecseere 7 
BORNE ccsscescdacesquccccenics OL WINIOIIN sc 
South-east.......ccccsccccoe 3 | Calm cecccccccccccccccsecsers @ 
South . O } Brisk ........cecccscccee eves 3s 
South-west 15 | Boi ) 
REMARKS. 


January 1st, a faint lunar halo in the evening; much 
rain, accompanied with hail in the course of the day. 
4th, This morning the neighbouring hills were noticed 
covered with snow; but none fell here, except a slight 
appearance in the evening. 7th, A cloudy day; wind 
at night, one point from north to west. 9th, Maxi- 
mum temperature at night. 17th, Very dull, a. 1.5 
warm day; maximum temperature at night. 18th, 
Dull, but fine and warm ; a peculiar ruddy tinge in the 
west at sunset.—Character of the month, warm, humid, 
and cloudy, with a high and settled state of ‘the atmos- 
pheric pressure. 








soporific on my moral feeling, as far as Exeter. q 





Bridge-street, Feb. 5 1822, 
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The Ven’son you observed below, 
Went home just half an hour ago: 
T guess it’s now demolish’d. 
‘Tom, why that look of doubtful dread ? 
Come, help yourself to salt and bread, 








Poetry. 





THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 
At Number One dwelt Captain Drew, 
George Benson dwelt at Number Two 
(The street we'll not now mention:) 
The latter stunn’d the King’s bench bar, 
‘Phe former, being lamed in war, 
Sung small upon a pension. 
Tom Blewit knew them both—than he 
one deeper in the mystery 
Of culinary knowledge ; 
Brom turtle soup t Stilton cheese, 
Apt student, taking his degrees 
In Mrs. Rundell’s College. ° 
Beneon to dine invited Tom : 
Proud of an invitation from 
A host who “‘ spread” so nicely, 
‘Pom answer'd, ere the ink was dry, 
“ Extremely happy— come on Fri. 
Day next, at six precisely.” 


Biewit, with expectation fraught, 

Drove up at six, each savoury thought 
¥deal turbot rich in: 

But, ere he reach’d the winning-post, 

He saw a Haunch of Ven’son roast 
Down in the next door kitchen. 


«Hey! Sirs! what’s this? a haunch at Drew's! 
¥ must drop in: I can’t refuse « 
To pass were downright treason : 
‘Po cut Ned Benson’s not quite staunch ; 
But the provocate—a haunch ! 
Why ! its the first this season ! 
*¢ Yen’son, thou’rt mine! 1I°ll talk no more—” 
Then, rapping thrice at Benson’s door, 
‘John, I’m in such a hurry ! 
Bao tell your master that my aunt 
Xs paralytic, quite aslant, 
I must be off for Surrey.” 
Now Tom at next door makes a din— 
«6 Ig Captain Drew at home 2”—‘* Walk in”— 
* Drew, how d’ye do ?”—*‘* What! Blewit !” 
*s Yes, I—you’ve ask’d me, many a day, 
Po arop in, fn a quiet way, 
So now I"m come to do it.” 


*¢ Pm very glad you have,” said Drew, 
Fe nothing bat an Irish stew—” 
Quoth Tom (aside) ‘« No matter, 
°T wont do-——my stomach’s up to that,— 
>"}will lie by, till the lucid fat 
Comes quiv'ring on the platter.” 
** You see your dinner, Tom,” Drew cried, 
4‘ No, bunt I don't, though,” Tom replied : 
«‘ I gmok’d below,” —** What ?”’—* Ven'son- 
& hannch”—‘* Oh true, it is not mine ; 
My neigbour has some friends to diné :—” 
Your neighbour ! who ?”—** George Benson. 
‘6 His Chimney smoked ; the scene to change, 
J let him have my kitchen range 
‘While his was newly polish’d : 


. To see heavy fellows in carriages roll 


Do'nt sit with hands and knees up; 
But dine, for once, on Irish stew, 
And read the ‘ Dog and Shadow’ through, 
When.next you open Zisop.” 


+> <e— - 
“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 
§1r,—I send you for insertion in the Kaleidoscope, a 
new version of God save the King, written, I believe, 
by Mr. Walker, of Chester. The lines are adapted to 
the Welsh melody, ‘“*Ar hyd y nos,” or our ‘ Poor 
Mary Anne.” Its effect is very impressive, when the 
chorus is well accompanied. 
PHILO-MUS. 
Hark! the shout, through England sounding, 
God save the. King ! 
Every patriot heart rebounding, 
God save the King t 
See around us.loyal gladness, 
Joy has triumphed over sadness, 
Banish far all party madness, 
God save the King! 


Let our rallying cry be ever 
Fe eGo save the King! 
Ne’er can we forget, oh! never, 
od save the King! 
Prince beloved of this great nation, 
Father, friend in every station, 
Britain’s pride and admiration, 
save the King! 
To Heaven ascend the le’s prayer, 
God save the King 
May he be Heaven’s peculiar care, 
God save the King ! 
Foiled be each attempt to alter 
Old England's laws, her faith to falter ; 
Britons, support your crown, year altar, 
God save the King ! 
Be George’s name still Fngland’s gle: ! 
sie cobiaiana ag: or e King! 
is splendid reign long live in story, 
God an the King! 
Raise the goblet high to cheer him, 
All whose loyal hearts revere him, 
Let no traitor’s hand come near him, 
God save the King! 
Now the general acclamation 
= God save the King 
Spreads far and wide through all the nation, 
save the re, 
Britannia’s lion roused from slumber, 
Loyal ranks of countless number, 
Swell the shout in sounds of thunder, 
God save the King ! 


—~o>-o <o— 
MEDICAL CONSOLATION. 
— 
Ms true, I am not in high practice; I walk, 
And here riding fools consequentially talk, 
Who, though they have taken doctorial degrees, 
Scarce know how to treat the most common disease. 


While I through the streets am on foot fore’d to stroll, 
Tis a sight which I cannot, I own, well digest ; 

But Christians must think that all here’s for the best ; 
And this consolation I’am sure to enjoy, 

Which no disappointment can ever destray— 

While the list of my patients is under my view, 


P.S. (TO JOHN. MUSCLE’'S LETTER.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

Srr,—<As the lines of * An Oyster-shell,” from some 
peculiarity in their grammatical construction, were not 
intelligible to the generality of your readers, I have at- 
tempted a new version of them: if not reason now, 
they are, at all events, rhyme. 

THE VOCAL SHELL; 
A new version of the ‘ Oyster-shell,” respect, ully dedicated to Sir 
Augustus Wildfire and Sir Leviathan Minnow. 


O thou Sir Knight of the meteor crest, 
Whose lofty helm, and lance in rest, 
From Hudibras thy race proclaim ! 
And thou, whose mail of burnish’d gold 
Enwraps thy limbs in scaly fold, 
The candidate for Quixotte’s fame, 


Attend ! and, ere your lances meet, 
Shivering in your wild career, 

Pause one moment at my feet ; 
Listen to these words of fear : 


If, as of erst, on Grecia’s shore, 
That land of heroes, now no more, 

The urn received the voter’s shell ; 
Full many a name inscribed should doom 
Those knights to banishment and gloom, 

Who broke of peace the magic spell : 


Then should the songs of joy around, 
In mingled chorus loudly swell, - 
And nymphs and tritons sweetly sound, 

In Kaly’s praise the vocal shell. 


——~>>> a 
TO BLOSSOMS. 


— 


The following little gem is by Robert Herrick, of whese 
Poems some delightful specimens are given in the lect 
number of the Retrospective Review: 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do you fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last! 

What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight ? 

And so to bid good night ? 

*Tis pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite! 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave: 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave! 


- —>>—~< = >-<—~< ae - 
¢& In the public gardens of Utrecht, is a smal] naked 
statue of Cupid, without the usual appendages of 
arrows and wings, and beneath the figure is placed the 
following inscription. We shall thank any of our 
correspondents for a poetical translation. Edit. Kal. 

‘6 N’offrant qu’un ceeur a la beauté, 

Nud comme la Vérité ; 

Sans armes, comme ]’Innocence ; ‘ 


Sans ailes, comme la Constance ; 
Tel fut l’Amour, dans le Siecle d’Or ; ’ 











If I kill ev’ry one, I shall kill but a few. 


On ne le trouve plus, quoiqu’on le cherche encore.” : 








 £Sy 





bat 
ow, 
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= 
VITERBI. 


— 
The following is an accurate copy of the lines written 
by this extraordinary sufferer, whose singular and pro 


tracted suicide was detailed in the last Kaleidoscope: 
**A UN AMICO. 
« Amico, sul mio capo empio destino 
Versé tutto il suo sdegno, il suo livore 
Gia mi tolse ogni fisico vigore 
E al confin della morte io m’avvicino. 


«Le mie sventure sono tali e taute 
Da spaventare un’ Ercole, un Sansone: 
Yo non tremo: il coraggio e la ragione 
Per resister’ mi dan forza bastante. 


«¢ Anima fiera, imperturbabil’ cuore 
Mi concesse la provida natura 
Ho di piu netta-la coscienza e pura 
Dell’ innocenza il nobile candore. 


«TJ miei nemici m "hanno tolto un figlio 
Figlio infelice profugo sbandito ; 
Dall’ insidie de Lupi egli e fuggito, 

E si é dannato ad un ’eterno esiglio. 


4¢J) mio caro fratel bon Pietro é morto, 
Dalle sventure vinto e non dagl’ anni 
Egli solo poteva in tanti affanni 

_ Ni sollievo servirmi e di conforto. 


«* Un consiglio d’ iniqui intenti al male 
Divoratida ingorda orrida brama 
Di togliermi la vita e la mia fama 
Pervennero a compir’ l’opra fatale. 


«‘1] falso l’impostura il tradimento 
Di potente nemico orride trame 
Servir di base alla sentenza infame 
Dell’ ingiustizia eterno monumento. 


«* A tante iniquita I’ Altitonante! 
Non si risveglia ancor ? ne le tremende 
Saette sue vendicatrici accende ? 
Gia le prepura ed é vicin V’istante. 


«* Mi trovo chiuso in fetido recinto 
Ove luce del sol mai non penetra 
Ne pieta qui_ne compassion’ s’impetra 
E son di ferri avviluputo e cinto. 

“+ Io dinotturno Lume al chiaror fioco 
Veglio le notti intiere e veglio il giorno 
Ne perché notte faccia a me ritorno 
Non modo io cambio mai ne cambio loco. 


«‘Inveterato mal fermoecostante = 
Lentamente mi sdrugge e de’ miei guai 
Cresce la massa e rassomiglio omai 
Ad un vero cadavere parlante 


«+ Avea de’ beni; or consumato é il tutto 
Lascio sette figliuole e la consorte 
Afflitte ed abattute dalla sorte 
E per retaggio mio le lascio il lutto. 


« Piangan’ le figlie mie del caso mio 
Piangano l’innocente candannato 
Piangano sul fratello sventurato ; 
E sulla tomba dell’ estinto zio. 


« Da tanti strali trapassato il core 
Col sen ripieno di feral cordoglio : 
Pianger non debbo e piangere non voglio 
Ma unisco al pianto loro il mio dolore. 


«6 Quest’ é lultima scena, ogni speranza 
i lusinga é dal mio sen fuggita 
‘a serbo e serbero fin ch’avro vita 
De’ miei beni il miglior la mia costanza. 
“Io raccomando a te la mia famiglia 
Tu solo e vero del mio cuore amico 
Tula difendi dal furor nemico 
Tu la console reggila e consiglia. 


By L. A. Viterbi, written the sixteenth day that he 
had abstained from food.” 


ON GENTLEMEN WEARING STAYS. 
———— 


And why 10t wear them? Tell me, if you can: 
°Tis but the fair prerogative of Man,— 

Since Woman stole bis rib, can you condemn 

Him that would steal a mere whalebone from them. 
*Tis strange that satire all the world bewitches, 

Men may wear stays, since women wear the breeches. 


The Houselvite. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—<—>——_ 

S1r,—I am induced to notice, in your interesting and 
respectable journal, the quantity of UNSOUND FLOUR 
which is, at this time, retailed out by many of the shop- 
keepers in thistown. It appears somewhat surprising to 
me, as the corn was, I believe, housed, pretty fucionin, 4 
in tolerably good order, throughout England. I'am of opi- 
nion, if the flour of foreign corn was properly mixed with 
that of our own, we should not be so often disappointed 
with bad and unwholesome bread. __ Yours, &c. 

21st Feb. 1822. A HOUSEKEEPER. 








A GOOD LOAF. 


—_- 

Mr. Ep1Tor,—Many families, this winter, experi- 
ence the unpleasantness of having heavy, moist bread, 
and no doubt the wetness of the last harvest has caused 
even good flour to * ar unsound; but I find that a 
little management wi poten the evil. Let the water 
used in making the loaf be first boiled, and let it gra- 
dually cool down to the proper temperature, instead of 
merely heating it up to that temparature without boil- 
ing. . Mix the flour and barm as usual; then let the 
dough be kneaded extremely well, until it is very solid. 
The loaf, when baked, will then be light and good. 

~ Yours, &e. 
NANCY NOTABLE. 


OF THE FLOUR OF POTATOES. 


A patent has been recently obtained at Paris, a gold 
medal bestowed, and other honorary distinctions granted, 
for the discovery and practice (on a large scale) of 
preparing, from potatoes, a fine flour, a sago, a flour 
ual to ground rice, and a semolina, or paste, of which 
1lb. is equal to 131b. rice, 1$lb. vermicelli, or, it is 
asserted, 8lbs. of raw potatoes. 

These preparations are found valuable to mix with 
wheaten flour for bread, to make biscuits, pastry, pye- 
crusts, and for all soups, gruels, and panada. 

Large engagements have been made for these prepa- 
rations with the French marine, and military and other 
hospitals, with the approbation of the faculty. 

An excellent bread, it is said, can be made of this flour, 
at half the cost of wheaten bread. 

Heat having been applied in these preparations, the 
articles will keep, unchanged, for years; and on board 
ship, to China and back. Rats, mice, worms, and in- 
sects, du not infect or destroy this flour. 

Simply mixed with cold water, they are, in ten mi- 
nutes, fit for food, when fire and all other resource ma 

be wanted ; and twelve ounces are sufficient for a day’s 
sustenance, in case of necessity. 

The physicians and surgeons in the Hospitals, in case 
of great oor | of the stomach, have employed these 
preparations with advantage. 

The point of this discovery is, the cheapness of pre- 
paration, and the conversion of a surplus growth of pota- 
toes into a keeping stock, in an elegant, portable, and 
salubrious form. Our crops of the present growth will 
want some novel means of consumption. 





GINGER ALE. 

Excellent ginger ale may be thus made instantly, at 
all seasons of the year. One drachm of tartaric acid, 
two drachms of ginger, three ounces of the best white 
sugar, pounded very fine, mixed together, and kept in 
blue paper, ready for use. One drachm of carbonate of 
soda, in white paper. Put the blue paper mixture into 
a half-pint glass three parts water ; and the white paper 
powder into a wine glass full of water: mix them both 
well, and pour the latter into the half-pint glass.—A/- 
bany Plough-boy. 





A SAVING OF COALS. 
Take the ashes and small cinders which fall from the 
fire, and saturate or fill them very well with water, till 
they are like the mortar used by bricklayers ; that being 
done, put them on the back part of your fire, when 
those who have not made the experiment, will be sur- 
prised to find what a pleasant fire they make, in con- 
junction with coal, and will answer any common pur- 


pose. 





CHILBLAINS. 
Mustard, spread on a piece of cloth, and wrapped 
round the part affected, is found to cure the most trou- 
blesome chilblains. Of course, this remedy must not 





Chit Chat. 


The Albanian Women. have a custom which at any 
rate prevents a portion of deceit and disappointment in 
regard to marriages. The younger females, ‘‘ wear a 
kind of skull-cap, composed entirely of pieces of silver 
coin, paras and piastres, with their hair falling down in 
braids toa great length, andalso strung with money. This 
isa very prevailing fashion; and a girl, before she is mar- 
ried, as she collects her portion, carries it on her head.” 
Hobhouse’s Journal through Albania, &c. 








The following paragraph recently appeared. in a pro- 
vincial American’ paper :—** Travellers should be care- 
ful to deliver their baggage to proper persons, as a 
gentleman, a few days since, on lighting from a stage 
coach, entrusted his wife to a stranger, and has not 
heard of her since.” 


ORTHOGRAPHY EXTRAORDINARY. 

Literal translation.—Extraderny Event that on Sun- 
day 13th Day of Jan inst 1822 thair was 5 Aples plick 
from a aple tree in the parish of Willington in the 
County of Sommersitt and the Owner Seath that he seed 
the tree fule blossom when he tuck in his Last Croop 
and soposed 100 more on the tree wich was soposed to be 
the Sacent Croop and brought to the parish of: Catleigh 
in the County of Devon on the 14th the ware made inte 
5 Ale Dumplens and 5 peple per tuck 1 etch of thena 
After Dinner. 





AGREEABLE READING. 

Mr. Hogg, in his Life, tells us this anecdote of a man 
of Eskdalamuir. He had borrowed Bailey’s Dictionary 
from his neighbour, and on returning it, the lender 
asked him what he thought ofit.  ‘* I dinna ken, man,” 
replied he , ‘* I have read it all through, but canna say 
that I understand it; it is the most confused book that 
I ever saw in my life.” ss 





RECIPE FOR MAKING EVERLASTING SHOES. 

A nobleman of Gascony (for all Gascons are noble- 
men) complaining that his pumps did not last lon; 
enough, the humble shoemaker asked him of what stui 
his Lordship should like to have them made ?—** Make 
the vamp,” said he, ** of the throat of a chorister ; the 
quarter, of the skin of a wolf’s neck; and the sole of a 








be applied when they are broken. 


woman’s tongue.” The astonished Crispin made bold 
with a second question, in the shape of a timid and he- 
sitating ** Pourquoi?”—** Why, you blockhead*” re- 
plied the wag, ‘ because the first never admits water ; 
the second, because it never bends on either side; and 
the last, because, although always in motion, it never 
wears out.” 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION XXXI. 


. 


(Number 82 of Sturges.) 





——— 
White to move and win. 























THE PLAY. 
w. 26—23 | 


w. 19-—16 , 
WHITE Wins, 
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Biographical Notices. 


THE LATE SAMUEL REID, 
OF LIVERPOOL. 
—_—_— 
[From the Monthly Repository.] 

Died, November 2, 1821, at Penmain, 
Monmouthshire, the residence of his friend, 
Richard Perkins, Esq. Samuet Rep, of 
Liverpool, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age. This excellent man was a native of 
Bristol, and received his education under 
the late Dr. Estlin, Unitarian minister there, 
by whom his talents were early distinguished 
and carefully cultivated. He was designed 
for the ministry ; and when he had finished 
his preparatory studies, removed to Hack- 
ney College. Unfortunately, doubts arose 
in his mind respecting the truth of Chris- 
tianity, which made it impossible for him, 
influenced as he ever was by the strictest 
integrity, and incapable of dissimulation, to 
engage in the profession to which he was 
destined. It was not the contagion of a 
fashionable'scepticism, nor the youthful va- 
nity of calling in question established opi- 
nions, by which his mind was affected ; his 
doubts were conscientious, and deeply pain- 
ful to himself: subsequent inquiry con- 
vinced him that they were unreasonable, 
and he became again a firm believer in the 
truths of the gospel, which had never ceased 
to be the rule of his practice. This change, 
_ however, was not immediate ; he felt himself 
bound to relinquish the ministerial profes- 
sion; and, by doing so, involved himself 
in a variety of uncongenial employments, in 
which, for several years, his talents and 
virtues produced comparatively little benefit 
either to himself or others. In the pursuit 
of commercial objects, he visited, succes- 
sively, America and the Levant; and on his 
return from the Mediterranean in 1803, he 
renounced these occupations, and super- 
* Gntended Dr. Estlin’s school for about two 
years. The removal of Dr. Carpenter from 
Liverpool (formerly Librarian at the Athe- 
nzum) to Exeter, on the death of Mr. 
Kenrick, made an opening for some one to 
succeed him at Liverpool, as a private in- 
structor; and Mr. Reid went thither to re- 
reside in 1806, and continued there till a 
few months before his decease, when the 
complaint, which ultimately proved fatal, 
compelled him to seek a milder climate. It 
was with difficulty that he could reconcile 





fulness which his health demanded, and his 
disregard of all personal considerations, 
where he saw an opportunity of doing good, 
had long been undermining his constitution 
and exhausting the strength which might 
otherwise have struggled successfully with 
disease. 

His literary attainments were various and 
extensive; his intellectual powers strong, 
and ever fertile of ideas, which he poured 
out in conversation with a rapidity which it 
was sometimes difficult to follow. But his 
intellectual qualities, however excellent, 
will be the least part of the remembrances 
which hallow the name of Samuel Reid to 
all who even casually or slightly knew 
him. 

Few men, it may safely be said, without 
fear of incurring the charge of that un- 
meaning flattery which exalts the subject 
of biographical panegyric at the expense of 
others, ever exhibited so much of the 
strength and purity of Christian benevo- 
lence, guided and animated by Christian 
piety. The great object of that self-dis- 
cipline which he appears to have systemati- 
cally pursued, was the annihilation of self. 
His benevolence was not only a feeling, but 
a principle, founded on the conviction that 
life and all its powers were given to him to 
be devoted to the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures. No self-denial or sacrifice seemed 
too great to him, when this end could be 
attained by it, Although he was most af- 
fectionate and dutiful in the nearer social 
relations, he would cheerfully have re- 
nounced his home and native land, if the 
prospect of more extensive usefulness had 
presented itself in a distant region. He had 
not only embraced every opportunity of 
doing good which came in his way, but 
sought out occasions and objects of benevo- 
lence with an ardour and earnestness which 
might sometimes expose him to the derision 
of those who could net sympathize with the 
enthusiasm of his character. Perhaps even 
those who loved and honoured him most 
sincerely, may sometimes have wished that 
his exalted and disinterested virtues had 
been mingled with qualities of a lower order, 
indeed, but necessary to the greater prac- 
tical efficacy of his generous dispositions. 
Yet even while expressing the wish that the 
romantic ardour of his benevolence had 
been tempered by more consideration for 
himself, had it been only to preserve him 





himself to that intermission of active use- 


longer for the service of his fellow-creatures, 








it is impossible not to feel how pure and 
excellent that character must have been, 
which needed only to be alloyed by a small 
mixture of ordinary qualities. 

The last moments of his life were passed 
in calm resignation to the Divine will, and 
joyful hope of the approach of a change to 
a nobler and more spiritual state of being, 
We shall take the liberty of borrowing the 
description of his last hours from a ser- 
mon, delivered at Paradise-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, by the Rev. P. Houghton; feel- 
ing that nothing could be added to the de- 
licacy and beauty with which this subject 
has been touched by him. 

“It is not always that the purest spirits 
leave in their ascent, such a tract of glory 
and brightness behind them, as our departed 
friend; and if, in the contemplation of his 
bed of death, we mingle our tears with 
those of many other dear friends and re- 
latives, our regrets will be, like theirs, net 
for him, but for ourselves. He was widely 
known and highly appreciated by the world; 
but he was best known and most tenderly 
loved and looked upto at home. In the 
domestic circle, his presence animated all, 
I am using the words of a beloved brother, 
who was intimately acquainted with his 
habits and virtues, and who had the happi- 
ness to attend him to the last. ‘ He cheered 
and elevated the minds of those about him, 
and with a singular modesty, but with a 
force and decision of feeling peculiar to 
himself, marked out the path of duty; fol- 
lowing up, on all occasions, the clearest per- 
ceptions of truth, with the most undeviating 
rectitude of action. His last moments were 
peculiarly happy; the result of such men- 
tal energies as no bodily sufferings could 
overpower. About two hours before he 
died, he had fallen into a gentle slumber, 
from which he awoke with apparently the 
most delightful sensations; utteting, in the 
sweetest tones imaginable, broken expres- 
sions of some religious speculations and 
reasonings passing in his mind; which he 
afterwards explained with much earnest- 
ness and pathos; then fell into a second 
slumber, and on again awaking, after a burst 
of natural tenderness to a brother hanging 
over his dying bed, his mind: became fer- 
vently engaged in prayer; and, finally, no- 
ticing with gratitude and affection those 
about him, on the morning of Friday, the 
second of November, 1821, he breathed 





most tranquilly his last. Such was the 
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beautiful close of the good man’s life; as 
if already listening to the welcome of an- 
gels and congenial spirits, he passes from 
blessing to be blessed; and, with a parting 
smile, forbidding his friends to sorrow, 
peckons them to follow after and share with 
him ‘ a glorious change’ in their ‘ Father's 
house.’ Death is not always so lovely, so 
wasive. Not all the truly good depart 
in such heavenly peace!” 
The following is the Inscription on the 
tablet, to the memory of Mr. Reid, erected 
in Paradise-street Chapel : 
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Original Essap. . 


ANCIENT HISTORY ; 
WITH A SHORT PLAN FOR READING IT, 





[WRITTEN BY LORD MANSFIELD. ] 
—_—— 


[Now first published.] 
ee ee 


By the short plan I am going to propose 


to you, as a course of real study for about 


four months (with assistance) allowing for 
interruptions and avocations, I mean, in the 
easiest and most delightful manner, to in- 
troduce you toa slight acquaintance with 
some of the most shining parts of Ancient 
History. Policy and eloquence, which, 
when once fixed in yeur mind and memory, 
will be’ serviceable to you as long as you 


‘live, and help to give you, or at least im- 
prove in you, the two great accomplishments 


which your friend Horace says your nurse 
wished you to attain, “ sapere et fari.” 


In the wide field of Ancient History, I 
have skipped over the rugged places, be- 
cause I mean to lead you on carpet ground. 
I have passed over the unprofitable, because 
I would not give you the trouble of one 
step more than which goes directly to use- 
ful knowledge, and which may prove useful 
to you. My plan means to carry you but 
to some of the most profitable parts, because 
Lam afraid of fatiguing you with a long 
journey at first. I do not propose to you 
to read any history at large, because, for the 
present, I want to draw you on the shortest 
and nearest road. I chuse for your guide, 
as far as Ican, Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
awit, a statesman, a courtier, and a scholar, 
to tinge you betimes with the natural ideas 
of such a character; for a river does not 
more certainly take its colour from the dif- 
ferent soils through which it runs, than the 
matter does from the cast of mind, profes- 
sion, and manners of hitn who treats it. 

Without plaguing you with Greek, I give 
you, from Demosthenes, a specimen of that 
true, manly eloquence, fit for a senator, ma- 
gistrate, and a statesman in public assem- 
blies; and which consists of strong sense, 
methodically digested and plainly expressed ; 
not in laboured periods, antitheses, flowers, 
&c. with which all false eloquence, Greek, 
Roman, and modern, abounds; and which, 
from the beginning, has generally been 
taught and mistaken for the true. 

I have a view to your keeping up and im- 
proving your knowledge of Latin ; for the 
rest, I consider only your attaining the per- 
fection of your own language, and laying in 
materials of eternal sense for thought and 
action. 

This plan will bea trial whether you have 
genius and resolution enough to persevere 
in a course of study for four months. An in- 
terruption between this and another course, 
there is no objection to; but if you break 
the thread of this, the whole utility will be 
lost: an easier cannot be suggested. The 
subject is interesting ; your helps are great. 

“ Victor Otymptace retulit qui premia 
palme.” You know the rest, and feel the 
application. 

My plan is as follows: 

Read Du Choiz dela Conduite des Etudes, 
par L’ Abbé Fleury ; sec. 26, Histoire ; 31, 
Rhétorique. Mead, and translate into your 
book*, Jully de Oratore ; liber 2, sect. 51; 
“© Ave veré inquit Antonius,” &c. to sect. 
63, “ vita atque natura.” Let your pre- 
ceptor, or tutor, be master, beforehand, of 
the apt construction of this and every other 
book, that I desire to be read and translated. 

Read Tully de Legibus, liber 1, sect. 2, 
beginning “ Postulator a te,” to sect. 2, 
** cura vaeare et negotio.’’ Translate Zully 
de Offictis, lib. 1, sect. 22, “ Sed cum ple- 
rique arbitrantur,” to ‘ turpitu dinigue an- 
tiponenda.” 





* A book to be kept by the student, for transcribing 








and translating into, all the passages so directed by the 
author of this course. 


Let your preceptor give you a general 
account of these books of Tully’s. 

In the «* History of the World,” four em- 
pires have successively risen, domineered, 
and fallen; and have given way to a fifth 
system of policy and power, which conti- 
nues to this day. 

First, Assyrian; | Third, Grecian ; 
Second, Persian; | Fourth, Roman; and 
Fifth, Goths and Vandals, 
who, upon the destruction of the Roman 

empire, overspread our world. 

The four first are the subject of this 
plan ; the fifth I reserve for another. 

Let your preceptor explain to you, ina 
few words, the duration of these empires, 
and their extent: there is a French chart, 
which explains it mechanically. 

Let him tell you who Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was; his story, fate, &c.; the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote his * His- 
tory.” ‘Then, for the origin of society. 

Read Sir W. Raleigh’s b. 1, c. 9, s. 1, 2, 
3,4. Read and translate into your book,* 
Tully de Officiis, Vib. 2, . 12, from “ mike 
quidem,”’ to “ arbitrantur.” 

I pass over all the Assyrian empire, ap- 
plying “* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” 
&c.. Then read Sir W. R. book 3, c.2,s. 3. 

Let your preceptor explain to you, who 
Xenophon was; his story, time, reputation 
as a philosopher, historian, general, and 
author ; and his famous Retreat. 

Then read Sir W. R. b. 3, c. 3. s. 3, 4, 5; 
6; c. 5,8. 6, 7,8; and c. 6 throughout. 

You now come to events and characters, 
celebrated by pvets, historians, orators, &c. 
&e. which it is a shame not to know. Read 
Sir W. R. b. 3, c.'7, every section except 
the seventh ; c. 8 and 9 throughout. 

Let your preceptor inform you how the 
Peloponesian War is memorable, by hav- 
ing its history written by Thucidydes; let 
him turn you to the English translation of 
Thucidydes, which, though very stiff and 
very bad, gives the sense, which you may 
vary into better words. 

Let him show you the speeches, such as 

the funeral oration made by Pericles ; like- 
wise some of the most shining passages, 
which (mending the English) transcribe 
into your book. Read Sir W. R. b. 3, ec. 
12, throughout. Read carefully the En- 
glish translation of Monsieur Tourreil’s 
«‘ Historical Preface to Demosthenes,” 
printed at London the begining of this 
century; and Sir W. Raleigh, b. 4, c. 1, s. 
2, and to the eighth inclusive. 
Read over and over such of the speeches 
of Demosthenes, as are translated into En- 
glish by Earl Stanhope, Lord Lansdown, 
&c. &c. printed at the beginning of this 
century ; with Tourreil’s “* Historical Pre- 
face” beforementioned. 





"® Phe student is also to insert in his book, such re- 
marks as he is enabled to make during this coutse of 
study. 











[ To be concluded in our next. | 
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Correspondence. 
VALENTINE’S DAY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Perhaps the younger part of your readers 
would like to know, that Valentine’s Day origiuated 
in olden times from Valentine, who was a bishop, of 
piety and eminence: many miracles were said to have 
been wrought by him, and he is said to have been 
instrumental in exciting young women to marriage 
The custom was kept up after bis death, and then 
we read that parties were given at this season of the 
year, when the young men's names were put iu an 
urn, aod drawn out by the young women. The person 
which the young woman drew out was to be her valen. 
tine, and he gave a party in turn, when it often 
happened, from the numerous parties given by the 
young men, that marriages frequently occurred. 
The custom, however, is rapidly going to decay, and 
is ouly kept up in some parts of the north. 


JULIUS. 
—_ <n ee 


HENRY KIRKE WHITS. 


—=—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—In the first edition of Southey’s Remains of 


Hi. K. White (2d vol.) there is a copy of the preface, 
written by that lamented young man, to a poem, of 
which he was the author, entitled Clifton Grove; in 
which preface a Greek quotation is introduced,. consist- 
ing of five words, and containing no less than three 
grammatical errors. That White himself was ignorant 
of Greek, and that he pedantically used a quotation from 
an author, whose writings he did not understand, I can- 
not believe; at the same time, it is difficult to imagine 
that the printer wilfully altered the MS. and that the 
wuthor did not notice such a circumstance when correct- 
img his proof, or, lastly, that Mr. Southey should not 
have observed the incorrectness of the quotation. 
‘Should any of your readers possess a copy of the ori- 
ginal work, published by H. K. White, about 1804, 
under the title of ** Cliftos Grove,’’ he will, perhaps, 
be obliging enough to state, whether the quotation was 
eopied incorrectly into Southey’s work, or whether it 
stands grammatically correct in the original. 
Yours, &c. 


~ fPiscellancous. 


‘$4 INCREASING RESPECTABILITY OF THE 
THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 


We copy the following paragraph from a late number 
ef La Belle Assemblée, containing a biographical sketch 
of Miss Kelly. 

«+ Half a century ago we were t to consider the 
stage as a mere picture of human life: notoriety was 
teen the surest introduction to popular applause; per- 
sonal merit was rarely introduced in the scale of an 
actor’s advancement; professional excellence was not 
always a rt to fame and honour. In our days, 
however, we may safely hail the stage as the improver 
ef morals as well as of manners. Modern actresses 
have enhanced the pre-eminence of professional merit, 
by the charm of exemplary conduct in private life; they 
have ical lectures of virtue and morality to 
noble and to plebeian s they have graced the ranke of 
nobility. The stage, generally, has benefited by the ex- 
ample; and the profession is nolonger an iso! 
but formas a respected link of the social chain.” 


J. B. M. 











CUPID'S TELEGRAPH! 


TO ALL UNMARRIED PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES. 
At a very considerable provincial town, we learn, 
that a new system of signals has beeu introduced, 


which are rendered subservient to the affections of 


the heart and the obligation of the parties. For 
example :—if a gentleman wants a wife, he wears a 
ring or a diamond on the first finger of the left 
hand; if he is engaged, he wears it on the second 
finger; if married, on the third; and on the fuurth, 
if he uever intends to be married. 

When a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop or 
diamond on the first finger ; if engaged, on the se- 
cond finger; if married, on the third; and on the 
fourth, if she inteuds not to marry 

Wheo a gentleman presents a flower, a fan, or a 
trinket, to a lady, with the left hand, it is, on his 
part, an overture of regard; if she receives it with 
the left band, it is an acceptance of his esteem; 
but, if with the right hand, it is a refusal of bis 
offer, 

Thus, by a few simple tokens, explained by the 
above rules, the passion of love is expressed; and, 
through the medium of Cupid’s telegraph, kindred 
hearts communicate information ——Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, February 11, 1822. 








MOST EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 


At the general meeting of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, held on the 12th instant, was 
read the following interesting communication: it was 
introduced by a letter from Dr. Charles Parry, in which 
he says: 

‘* As a large part of the society may be interested in 
the subject, and it is not entirely out of the way of their 
pursuits, I venture to send for their perusal at the 
meeting on Tuesday, extracts from a communication I 
have just received from Yorkshire, in relation to the 
extraordinary caves lately discovered there. Nothing 
has yet been published on this subject; it will, there- 
fore, to many members have the merit of novelty, and 
in all will excite consideration and wonder at the changes 
which have, at unknown periods taken place in our 
island, in common with the rest of the globe.” 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

** You may have heard of a geological phenomenon 
in this county (York) which has much interested me 
and others. A cave of limestone, near a quarry, has 
been found to contain the bones of elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, hippopotami, hyenas, elks, &c. &c. I was in it 
in September and November, and again am come here 
to explore it. A Mr. Gibson was on the spot, who had 
the choice of bones, which we conveyed to London, and 
submitted to Mr. Cliff, Sir W. Blizard, Parkinson, &c. 
Professor Buckland has been here; and his opinion 
agrees with mine, that it has been the den cf carnivorous 
animals, chiefly hywnas, &c. The cave has several 
ramifications. I am here with a view of exploring them. 
I have ascertained their direction some distance, and 
shall try to penetrate the rock from above; for which I 
have obtained the leave of the proprietors and tenants, 
for the strata runs into various estates. The general 
course of the strata is horizontal, about two to four feet 
high, but very low in many places, so that the difficulty 
of removing the earth, which nearly fills the opening, 
is ‘almost insuperable. If we succeed above, I shall 
draw out all the mud, and search for new bones, as well 
as another entrance from the wood adjoining, at the foot 
of which flows a river, which, in dry weather, disappears 
under the bed of limestone, for nearly two miles.— 
This you will see in Greenough’s map, by looking for 





Helmsley, them cnet to Kirby-Moorside; a dot placed 
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between the K and the road and river is the very apo. 
The valley is called Kirkdale.”” 





a 
Co. Correspondents. 


THE QUAKER’s BUDGET.—We have » With 
uncommon pleasure, the second number of friend 
Nathan's budget; and are highly gratified at the 

papent he holds out of a continuance. We regard 

athan as another’ Geoffrey Crayon. When we pe. 
rused his first epistle we guessed what the issue would 
be; and, had we been aware of the address of our 
valued correspondent, it was our intention to send 
him a valentine, with the following motto : 

All happiness to Nathan and his wife ; 

Blest be his home, free from domestic strife ; 

And may his Dora, fruitful as his acres, 

Bring him, in time, a “‘ Bupegt or Younc QuAKBRs.” 











THE NorTHERN CrircuiT.—The interesting sketch 
of the ey ny gentlemen of the northern circuit, 
which has been in our portfolio of reserve for a consi- 
derable time, has been brought to our recollection by 
the suggestion of NoTarius, whose hint shall not 
be overlooked. 





AMERICAN CavEs.—The abridged account of the im- 
mense caves in America will be very acceptable, if 


our correspondent E. does not forget his promise in . 


the immensity of business in which he is so actively 
employed. 





The engraving of the horned animal, from the Litera 
zette, suggested by A READER, is preparing, an 
will be ready for the succeeding Kaleidoscope. 


Tour In SwITZERLAND.—-The ori inal journal, 
acknowledged in our last, is intended for our next 
publication. 





New MarRxkeET.—In compliance with the wish of Ax 
INQUIRER, we state the following particulars re- 
specting the new (covered) market. 

188 yards in length, 
45 yards in breadth 
CONTAINS 
116 iron pillars, 
68 shops, 
160 stands, 
114 gas-lights. 





Joun Musc ie, Sen. we apprehend will find that we | 


have ** put the cart before the horse.” 


W.’s letter on the Morality of the Law, and W. H.'s se. 
cond letter on Modern Plagiarisms, together with W. 
T.’s communication on the Choice of a Wife, are re- 
served for our next publication. The Quaker’s Budget, 
and the Memoir of the late excellent Mr. Samuel Reid, 
occupy too large a portion of our columns to admit of 
other articles of length. 





RivaL PuBLicaTIONS—In reply to a correspondent, 
who signs A FRIEND AND ADMIRER OF TRE 
KALEIDOSCOPE, we must observe, that we have not 
yet met with the two publications to which he alludes, 
and which, as he states, are published in the exact 
form of, and at the same price as, the Kaleidoscope, of 
which he is pleased to them imitations. We care 
not how much competition there is in this department, 
as we are confident that our circulation will be in no 
degree affected, except eempeenty. We did not 
originally undertake the Kaleidoscope ALTOGETHER 

> as a lucrative speculation; we entered upon our task 
con amore ; and the more we can render it worthy of 
the public patronage, the prouder we shall feel. 


We shall avail ourselves of some of the extracts of R. C. 


Noranius is a wag, but shall be nevertheless attended 
to. 











At Tax and No Work next week. 


We have further to notice, A MoTus—G.—and the 
humble petition of A. B. C. &c. 
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